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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Next week our four teaching schools re-commence 
their annual task of manufacturing suitable can- 
didates for the ranks of the Veterinary profession. 
Those ranks are now pretty full, and the practitioner 
who has felt the pinch of ever-increasing com- 
petition, must sometimes wonder how places are 
found for all the new members. 

It is certain that the schools turn out many more 
men every year than death and retirement make 
room for, and that therefore the demand for 
veterinary skill must be progressively increasing, 
or the new members encroaching upon the emolu- 
ments of the old. Shall we not soon reach a time 
when the supply exceeds the demand ? 

This question is worth consideration from every 
point of view. The “depression ,in agriculture ” 
has had a most depressing effect upon every one 
connected with land or stock, and, perhaps, only 
the farmer has felt it more than the country 
practitioner. 

“No work to do” is only varied by the com- 
plaint “plenty of work, but no money for doing 
it.” The country practitioner has felt the blow 
keenly, and the town practitioner has experienced 
a share of it, but may expect even more direct ill- 
effects as the new graduates settle in towns instead 
of trying their fortune in the country places, which 
seem stagnant and overcrowded. It is said, on 
good authority, that the annual income of the 3,000 
qualified veterinary surgeons does not average more 
than £150 a year; it certainly does not exceed 
£200, The foremen farriers in the West End of 
London earn £3 a week, the curates of the 
Established Church probably average a little less. 
It is very difficult to draw a correct inference from 


_ comparisons of the earning powers of different 


classes. The education and training of a curate before 
he is able to earn a penny must be very costly, but 
his social position and possibilities of advancement, 
render the expenditure not unreasonable, 

No costly education, or years of study, in which 
money constantly goes out and none can be earned, 
is requisite to enable the farrier to earn his weekly 
wage, but it must not be forgotten that his prospects 
are limited, and that shrewdness, strength, and 
manual dexterity are rare characteristics, to be found 
only in a small proportion of any class of’ human 
beings and of money-value accordingly, 

Is the Veterinary profession worth the cost of 
entry? An apprenticeship of two years, a college 
course of three years, and say one year more as 
assistant or in a search for practice, cannot’ cost 
less for expenses and existence than £500, Would 
not this sum of money and length of time be better 
expended if employed in some other channel? We 
really are unable to answer the question. If you 
force a youth into a business he has no special 
aptitude or liking for, success is not often attained. 
Most other callings seem to be grumbling about 
excessive competition and insufficient remuneration. 
Some vocations are lucrative but not very honor- 
able, some include a good deal of “sweetness and 
light,” but are deficient in solid pudding. In an 


old country like this, the law of compensation seems 
to act with tolerable certainty in apportioning the 
rewards to the duties, honors and labours. 

Is the Veterinary profession worth the cost of entry ? 
must be answered by the individual. We know no 
more definite answer than—yes, if you like it. 
The sphere for veterinarians is not contracting. 


| Wherever the English-speaking race is to be found 


there are horses and stock, and there is room for 
the holder of an English veterinary diploma, In 
Canada, The United States, The Argentine Re- 
public, Australia, South Africa, India—if not in 
China and Japan—the supply of veterinarians has 
not yet exceeded the demand. At Home there is 
still room for the right sort of man, and will be 
for a long time to come. One thousand registered 
practitioners now exist, and their places must be 
occupied in future by the diploma-bearing man. 
Large companies that used to pay the private prac- 
titioner an annual sum of one or two hundred 
pounds, now find their economy in keeping a 
practitioner to devote his whole time to them, and 
pay a salary worthy of a professional man. They re- 
quire, however, something more than mere treatment 
of disease—they require prevention. They entrust 
him with the charge of the horse-establishment in 
health and disease. He selects, buys, and manages 
the stud. Such a position is one peculiarly suitable 
for aman who understands the horse scientifically 
in all his bearings. It requires a practical know- 
ledge of horses, and a thorough knowledge of the 
priticiples of equine hygiene. Such knowledge is, 
we venture to think, only attainable by a veterinary 
training, and a man who possesses it, as well as 
the diploma, is certain of his reward, 

Appointments of this sort will increase in number 
every year, and it behoves the schools to give such 
a training as will fit men for the duties required. 
Hard times have their advantages. Competition 
means not only the survival of the fittest, but an 
increase in the number of the “ fittest ’—greater 
good for a greater number if, perhaps, accompanied 
by the extinction of a few unfit. 


If a scientific man, without a special license, 
should inject an organic solution under the skin of 
a rabbit, he would be fined or imprisoned. He 
might try to justify himself by showing that the ex- 
periment was necessary to prove the correctness of 
a long series of laboratory work, and that it was of 
national importance if proved correct. His argu- 
ment would not be listened to. +e ' 

If, on the contrary, a stable man, without a license 
and without the slightest knowledge of disease or 
the animal structure, treats a case of lameness by 
deeply. firing some part of a horse’s leg, or it may 
be only blistering it, the law is deaf and dumb. The 
most dreadful torture with a hot iron may be perpe- 
trated on a fetlock, and when evidence is produced 
to show that the lameness is in the foot, the law ac- 
cepts the excuse that the man “ meant well,” that 
« it was only a mistake.” At any rate, this wus the 
law, and it is a question whether the case reported on 
another page—* Improper Firing,” will be accepted 
as a precedent. 
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CLINICAL NOTES. 


Careful observation makes a skilful practitioner but his skill 
dies with him. By recording his observations he adds to the 
knowledge of his profession, and assists by his facts in building 
up the solid edifice of Pathological Science.” 


FRACTURED COCCYX AND FISTULA, 
By C. 'T. Bray, M.R.C.V.S. 


The subject of this injury was a bay gelding 
used for omnibus work. No history of the exact 
origin of the case could be obtained, When my 
attention was directed to it, I found the horse stand- 
ing with the hind legs drawn more under the 
body than usual, when moved there was stiffness 
of the hind quarters, and the tail was depressed, 
Attempts to raise the tail caused pain, and there 
was tenderness on pressure from the sacrum back- 
wards, Rectal examination caused great pain, and 
the bowel was found loaded with fcecal matter, 
which was removed, I may here say, that this 
manual evacuation of the bowel had to be con- 
tinuously resorted to, with the assistance of enemas, 
as the horse seemed unable to voluntarily expel the 
contents of the intestine. 

In about three days considerable swelling had 
arisen around the root of the tail and each side of 
the sacrum, This was hard and painful. Anodyne 
fomentations were used, and in about cight days a 
portion of the swelling to the side of the sacrum 
was found soft and fluctuating. 'This was lanced 
and some thick pus set free. Two days afterwards 
fluctuation was perceptible at the side of the anus, 
an opening was made and pus escaped. Next day 
a further purulent discharge took place by the 
spontaneous opening of a place just above the anus, 
All the openings from which pus escaped, when 
examined with a probe, were found to originate 
fromthe fracture of the first or second coccygeal 
bones. Cleanliness, antiseptics and rest for the 
tail, by the use of a very thick crupper, were 
persevered with, but the case got worse. ‘Two 
heemorrhoidal tumours appeared, the rectum became 
immensely dilated by the constant retention of 
feces. The wound above the anus established a 
communication into the rectum and the other 
wounds showed no tendency to heal, 

The appetite became capricious, and wasting of 
the body was most marked. Ciradually these symp- 
toms became aggravated, febrile disturbance arose 
the breath smelt, and blood-poisoning caused death 
in about a month from the infliction of the original 
injury. 

The interest of this case seems to me to be in the 
warning it offers as to prognosis. Such a small 
amount of disturbance at the outset might well afford 
grounds for a too favourable prognosis, and thus 
cause much disappointment, 

_ In fracture affecting the first coceygeal bones 
it is well to bear in mind the danger of fistulous 


wounds and injuries of the rectum, not to mention 
the possibility of tetanus, 


PARALYSIS DUE TO RENAL DISEASE. 
By An Srupenr. 


Paralysis of the hind quarters in the horse is by 
no means uncommon. It is seen in azoturia, in 
injuries to the lumbar vertebra, and in the much 
rarer condition of lacerated psoas muscles. In each 
of these cases the unprofessional by-stander is apt 
to say, “it’s his kidneys, Sir, I’m sure it’s across 
his kidneys.” Previous to this case my experience 
did not embrace any disease of kidneys as a cause 
of paralysis, and therefore 1 beg to report it as 
probably not uninteresting to readers of the Record. 

My assistance was sought on Thursday morning. 
On arriving at the stable, I found a well-bred bay geld- 
ing lying in a stall, unable to rise, but not struggling. 
Respiration was not much accelerated, and a super- 
ficial look would not have suggested the existence 
of any serious lesion. The pulse at the jaw was 
75, but the artery was full and compressible. The 
mucous membranes were slightly injected. The 
horse had been down all night, and two or three 
attempts had been made to get him up on his feet— 
once he had raised his fore parts, but the hind 
quarters showed no sign of motor power or even 
of sensation, 

The history of the case was that the horse had 
for some months been used as a hack, and during 
that time had never been ill or lame. He did not 
always lie down at night, but when he did so, was 
quite as able to rise as any other horse in the stable. 
For two days previous to my seeing him he had 
not been quite so cheerful as usual, and on the 
night before exhibited attempts to urinate, which 
were not successful. Puncturing the skin of the 
quarters and tail with a pin elicited no sign of 
feeling. The inside of the thigh and the heel 
also exhibited no sensibility. I must confess I did 
not believe the statements as to his attempts at 
staling, but inclined to the idea that some spinal 
injury existed. By the aid of slings an attempt 
was made to raise the horse on to his feet. He 
was lifted till the fore feet were firmly on the 
ground, but the hind quarters were motionless and 
useless to support weight. We let the horse quietly 
down again on to a good thick straw bed, and laid 
him upon the opposite side to that on which he had 
lain all night. Further questions, elicited from the 
owner more definite information as to the symp- 
toms shown by the horse in his attempts to stale, 
and the opinion was expressed that the bladder 
had not been emptied for twenty-four hours, I at 
once made an examination per rectum and found the 
bladder very much distended. Having obtained a 
catheter, it was passed easily into the bladder and 
a little blood-stained urine commenced to escape. 
The stream, however, soon stopped. Thinking the 
openings of the instrument might have become blocked, 
the whalebone stilette was passed up the catheter, 
and when withdrawn, was followed by a small 


stream of urine and some shreds of blood-clot. 
Very little escaped before the catheter was again 
blocked. It was repeatedly cleared and as quickly 
Pressure on the viseus by the hand 


blocked again. 
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in the rectum was tried, but with no effect. This 
was mid-day. A visit in the afternoon was made. 
Pulse, respirations, and general appearance un- 
altered. A pint or more of bloody urine had escaped 
containing shreds of blood-clot, and some straining 
had accompanied the escape. The animal’s head 
was raised, and some gruel in a pail offered, which 
was eagerly swallowed. Examination per rectum 
showed the bladder still much distended. Catheter 
was again passed and, with the same difficulty as 
before, a little urine was removed, but this time 
accompanied by straining. Felt very undecided as 
to diagnosis. My opinion was that there was a 
collection of blood and blood-clots in the bladder, 
that it was not due to disease of the viscus, but 
that it came from the kidneys. I could not deter- 
mine whether the renal hoemorrhage was due to 
structural disease, or whether it might not be from 
injury caused by fractured bone in the loins. I 
could not rid my mind of the idea that there was 
some spinal injury, and I determined if that were 
so, to advise slaughter. No treatment was adopted 
and another visit was made late at night, when the 
symptoms were unchanged, save that some move- 
ments of the hind legs had been noticed, and that 
a quantity of bloody urine had passed per urethra, 
Rectal examination showed the bladder still con- 
siderably distended, but as some of its contents had 
escaped, it was thought better not to try further 
removal by the catheter. The horse was turned 
over, packed up with straw and left for the night, 
but not before I had noticed that in this fresh 
position the hind limbs did not seem so inert. 
Some return of sensation in the hind quarters and 
tail too was noticed. 

Next morning I visited the stable at 10 a.m., 

to find the horse had died at six, and been removed 
to the horse-slaughterers. I expressed surprise, 
and asked what had occurred through the night, and 
whether any change had preceded death. 

I was informed that after my last visit some 
restlessness and uneasiness first appeared; that 
next, occasional struggling movements of the hind 
legs took place, and towards the early morning 
these movements became violent—so much s0, that 
it was determined to turn the animal on to the 
other side. This was done and seemed to give 
relief, or at any rate to lead to quietness. About 
five o’clock in the morning uneasiness and strug- 
gling again were shown, the horse attempted to 
rise and nearly succeeded, but staggered and fell 
heavily into the corner of the stable. After .this 
the breathing became aceelerated, sweating set in, 
and death took place about 7 a.m. 

A post-mortem examination showed rupture of 
the bladder, and escape of a large quantity of broken 
blood-clots and urine into the peritoneal cavity. 
Both kidneys were double their natural size, and 
light in color, Both, however, were firm to the 
touch. The right kidney had its hylus full of blood. 
The spine was uninjured, but three of the lumbar 
vertebra were ossified together. 

I believe that rupture of the bladder occurred 


when the horse fell at 5 a.m., and that death was 
due to shock, 


WHAT IS BRAXY ? 
By F. T. Harvey, M.R.C.V.S., St. Columb. 


“It is easier to tell a story than to give a 
definition,” says R. L. Stevenson, and perhaps it 
is easier to describe braxy than to state what is 
actually meant by the term. From the fact that 
braxy is invariably described by anthors along 
with anthrax, it is to be inferred that the two 
terms have come to mean much the same thing and 
afford the best answer to our query—what is braxy ? 
That the bacillus anthracis is the cause of the con- 
dition known as braxy in its wider application 
seems doubtful, and we would suggest that the 
symptoms of braxy as given in our text-books are 
due in the majority of cases to a totally different or- 
ganism from that of anthrax. 

Some years since, when sheep in this district 
were suffering severely from braxy, we frequently 
inoculated rabbits with the blood of sheep recently 
dead, and in no case did we see any ill effects. 
Some of the rabbits were inoculated two and three 
times. These same rabbits subsequently inoculated 
with the blood of an ox, dead of anthrax, died in the 
usual number of hours. Further experiments are of 
course, now impossible. 

On a farm, certain parts of which are much given 
to braxy, we have been informed by the owner, 
that during the winter months he invariably finds 
one or more sheep dead within forty-cight hours 
from the time they are placed on the pasture, the 
sheep having previously been grazing on what he 
calls his sound land. Other stock apparently graze 
with impunity on these fields. 

From enquiries among local agriculturists, we 
have found that the best corn-growing farms furnish 
by far the greater number of braxy cases, and that 
on these farms apoplectic anthrax is rather rare, 
while symptomatic anthrax in calves is frequently 
seen. During the winter 1887-8, frequently five or 
six post-mortems were made daily of braxy sheep, 
but the spleen was never found much enlarged. 
Beyond this, the lesions might indicate anthrax, 
I saw many sheep killed while affected with braxy, 
and an inspection of the carcase after two days 
showed the mutton in excellent condition, and was 
largely consumed. 

Our inquiries suggest that the “braxy of sheep ” 
so-called, and anthrax, are the result of different 
organisms, and that the microbe of the former, has 
closer relationship to the microbe of septicemia 
than to bacillus anthracis. Perhaps some skilled 
baeteriologist may take the matter up, and that our 
older practitioners may discuss the influence of 
breed, soil and climate, in developing the disease. 
together with the best means of prophylaxis. 


[Why not co-operate with Mr. Wilson and have some 
bacteriological work done when the next outbreak is 
witnessed ?—Ep.]} 


In our dealings with the brute creation, mutua! con- 
fidence is only established by mutual goodwill. ‘The 
perceptions of the beast must be raised, and there is no 
such enemy to intelligence as fear. J. Wh yte-Melville. 
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FATAL EFFECTS 
FROM PRESSURE OF THE GRAVID UTERUS. 


By J. Roaure Cox, F.R.C.V.S. 


From the 16th to the 28th of March I was 
associated with Mr, Hicks, M.R.C.V.S., of Mether- 
ingham, in attendance on a case in his practice, 
and as it is unique, so far as we are aware, with 
regard to the intensity of the derangement produced, 
it is proposed to record the particulars. 

On the morning of the 16th, Mr. Hicks was sum- 
moned to attend a very valuable brood mare, 
thoroughbred, expected to foal in 12 days’ time, 
—her having been discovered this day to be dull, 
cold, and refusing food, is the first record of her 
ailment. My confrére, upon his examination, im- 
mediately recognized the extreme gravity of the 
caso, and lost no time in reporting the circumstances 
to the owner, who was in London, and I received 
my instructions to join him at once to try between 
us every means to preserve the life of the mare. 
Mr. Hicks described the symptoms on his first visit 
as absolute refusal of food, general chilliness, pulse 
irregular, nine in the minute, and the respirations 
peculiarly laboured, 

I arrived at the station the same night, and we 
drove straight to our patient, the ground being 
covered with snow from a fall occurring that day. She 
had been placed in an excellent box, and every 
—— had been acted on to promote her com- 

ort. 

We found her at this time, pulse eleven per minute, 
irregular, a tumultuous wavy beat, alternating 
with a few of extremely feeble character, the 
breathing very difficult and markedly thoracic, 
yielding scarcely appreciable sound at the lower 
third or so of the chest. The extremities very cold, 
temperature somewhat exalted. My colleague had 
already prescribed stimulants, and done all that 
could have been done up to that time, and we 
continued day by day and, I may say, night after 
night, doing our best to keep our patient from 
dying—an event which many a time seemed im- 
minent. Our plan obviously was to support, and 
in this endeavour we had much difficulty, as the 
mare could not bear the head being raised for long 
together to enable us to give nourishment by the 
mouth, and at times she would absolutely refuse to 
swallow as if loathing everything. However, thanks 
and all credit to my professional associate, who 
was indefatigable in his efforts, we succeeded 
during the earlier part of the time, in administer- 
ing little by little, at intervals, milk with brandy 
and such like, with occasionally suitable diffusible 
stimulant in soft ball. Enemata containing brand 
beef tea, or milk were also given little and a 
and during the latter days the clyster was the only 
means possibly available. Hand-rubbing the limbs 
and now and then gentle brushing over the region 
of the heart, helped to produce slight improvement 
by establishing more general warmth, a dispositi 
nove about a little, and a less unsteady pulse 
but the change was never of long duration, 


It was noticed with respect to the pulse, that the 
long pause between the beats was ten seconds. 

During the greater part of the time, the foal was 
felt to be alive, but the movement was very limited 
—the abdomen seeming to be so completely filled 
and unyielding—We proposed that in the last ex- 
tremity we should try to save the foal alive, but 
had not permission to perform any operation, and 
the life of the mare to the last was to be all in all. 

So matters went on until the 12th day and no 
indication of foaling presented itself. Wewereagain 
near her that night, and whilst watching, she 
suddenly leaned against the wall, raised and arched 
her neck forcibly in spasm, moved her fore legs 
rapidly in pattering action for some seconds, and 
fell, violently convulsed, with a heavy thud to the 
ground. Coma immediately supervened, and under 
that state in an hour or so she died. She shunned 
every kind of food—we tried, amongst other 
things Goodes’ preparations, to purpose— 
neither had she disposition to drink. It is to be 
remarked that severe diarrhoea occurred, pale, watery 
and offensive towards the last. 

The post-mortem on the next morning is me- 
morable, for I never assisted in one more interesting, 
and the kennel man managed it for us to perfection. 

The carcase had become cold and set, and was 
lying on the left side, he detached the upper fore 
and hinds limbs, and then removed the whole of 
the abdominal and thoracic covering from the 
spinal line to the linea alba and the sternum— 
leaving only the first rib undivided—thus revealing 
every thing in situ undisturbed, the whole re- 
sembling an exquiste model, (which impromptu 
observation, by-the-bye, rather reminds one of the 
lady who thought some beautiful roses must be 
wax-work, they looked so natural). 

The foal occupied nearly the entire space, every- 
thing being absolutely flattened under the pressure 
from it; the buttock of the foal carried the diaphragm, 
far forward within the region proper tothe chest. ‘The 
lungs compressed and looking very small, ‘and dark 
coloured. The heart unusually large, very thin in 
its walls and flaccid, with clot in each ventricle of 
ante-mortem character. 'I‘he intestines were flattened 
and remarkable for the absence of contained gas, and 
the stomach quite empty, relaxed and flattened 
as a blotting book. The liver very small, its cap- 
sule opaque and thickened. The shoulder of the 
foal was jammed against the pelvic brim. The head 
of very large size and pinched and flattened, was 
turned back as far as the neck would admit. The 
foal was so large that when laid out, it was remark 
that the dam and it would make a good match pair. 

_The mare was a very neat one, long and low, about 
15.1 high. The foal measured three feet nine inches 
from the ground to the wither, the same from the 
ground to the hip’; and four feet four inches from the 
nose to the setting on of the tail. 


Cultivate his intellect—I use the word advisedly. 
To make the horse man’s willing friend and partner, 
you must ive him the advantage of man’s compavy 
and man’s instruction.—INding Recollections. 
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